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Arr. 1—DR PARR'S SCHOOL AT STANMORE.* 


Plan ef studies in Stanmore School—The Greek language—Importance 
of it—The Greek authors read— Manner of explaining them—Greek ver- 
sification— Writing Greek—Greek plays acted—The Latin language—Au- 
thors read—Some defects in the public schools noticed—Exerciscs of the 
memory—Study of English—Composition—Discipline of Stanmore School 
— Literary associations of the upper classes—His private instructions and 
admonitions—His correspondence with his pupils—Dr Parr at Hatton. 


Insteap of offering, as he could have wished, a full and 
detailed account of the system of education adopted in 
Stanmore School, the writer is obliged to content himself 
with tracing its mere outlines, which, however, he trusts, will 
be found sufficient to convey some just idea of it to his read- 
ers. Ona subject so important as education, in its higher 
branches, the opinions of a man soeminently distinguished as 
Dr Parr, for his learning, his sagacity, and ‘his judgment, con- 
firmed, as they afterwards were, by his long experience, may 
reasonably excite curiosity, and may fairly demand attention. 

Superintended as it was by one of the first Grecians of the 
age, it might easily be supposed that in Stanmore School 
the study of Greek would form a leading object. Indeed, 
in every system of learned and liberal education, the study 
of that language is justly entitled to hold the first and prin- 
cipal place; and though the study itself must be confined 


* This account of Dr Parr's School at Stanmore, is taken from Field's 
Life of Parr. We hope in another number to give a brief sketch of the 
life and labors of this celebrated teacher.—Ep. 
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chiefly to the literary and the superior orders of society, yet 
the beneficial influence of it is extended indirectly from them 
to all the more enlightenea classes of the community. In 
the works of the ancient Greeks, every one knows, are pre- 
sented the finest and most perfect models of composition in 
all its various kinds, historical, philosophical, rhetorical, and 
poetical. As long, therefore, as these works are known and 
read, and admired by the scholars and writers of the age ; so 
long the principles of pure and correct taste, and of sound 
critical judgment, cannot fail to be diffused extensively, and 
established permanently. 

But it is not for the excellencies of composition alone that 
the literary productions of Greece have obtained, through so 
many successive ages, universal admiration. In the same 
writings, the noblest and most generous sentiments of con- 
jugal, parental, filial, social affection, and the most elevated 
maxims of virtuous, dignified, public-spirited conduct are in- 
culcated, with all the force of which argument is capable, 
and all the eloquence to which language can aspire. The 
wise precepts of philosophy, delivered in strains not unwor- 
thy to be listened to even by a disciple of the Christian 
school, are also recommended by the most beautiful and en- 
gaging examples which the history of a high-minded people 
could present, or which the powerful imagination of lofty 
genius could create. It is surely impossible that such works 
can be read without producing the happiest effects upon the 
minds, the manners, and the morals of those who read them ; 
and it may be fairly said, that, from these persons, the same 
happy effects are communicated in no inconsiderable de- 
gree to all who peruse their writings, or participate in any 
way, of their knowledge and of their improvement. 

If, besides, we take into the account the two sacred vol- 
umes, the one containing the original of the Christian, and 
the other a faithful though not literal translation of the Jew- 
ish Scriptures, it is evident that the interests of religion are 


closely connected with the knowledge of the language in 
which those important volumes are written. The study of 


Greek, is, therefore absolutely necessary to form the learned 
and accomplished divine; and it must be added, that, be- 
sides the general advantage of high cultivation of mind, the 


same study offers some peculiar advantages, which it were 
easy to point out, important in no small degree to those in- 
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tended for the superior, or even the subordinate stations, in 
the two remaining professions of law and medicine. ‘! hese 
few remarks contain the substance of many conversations 
which Dr Parr has held, with the writer and with others, 
when expatiating, as he often did with delight, upon the 
utility and importance of his own favorite language. 

Among the Grecian writers, the highest place was assign- 
ed, in Stanmore School, to the orators and poets, and es- 
pecially to the dramatic poets. ‘lhe teaching of the Greek 
plays, Dr Parr always called ‘“ the most difficult and the most 
honorable of school business :” and there were certain sea- 
sons peculiarly and almost exclusively devoted to it. “For 
three or four weeks,” says Dr Monro, “before the usual 
holidays, Dr Parr was accustomed to make the boys of the 
upper school read the Greek plays for seven or eight hours 
together; and he sometimes kept them so employed till near 
eleven o'clock at night.” ‘The orators, too, obtained an al- 
most equal share of close and careful attention. 

On these subjects, always so delightful to the young and 
ardent mind, nothing could be more able and efficient than 
the manner in which the learned preceptor delivered his in- 
structions. Besides the Grecian and Roman authorities * 
brought in illustration, he was accustomed to adduce pas- 
sages from modern writers, principally English, and to point 
out, in his own masterly way, their characteristic or com- 
parative excellencies. So eloquent and impressive were 
these recitations, and the remarks which accompanied them, 
that “‘it was hardly possible,” says Mr Maurice, “‘ even for the 
most stupid boy not to be struck and aroused.”—*‘I have 
known,” continues he, “ youth of sensibility affected even to 
tears ; and I believe none who heard them ever forgot them.” 
On these occasions, the notes which Dr Parr delivered, 
whether explanatory or illustrative, “‘ were written down,” 
says Dr Monro,} “by the pupils, either at the time, or from 
recollection afterwards.’’—“ | had a large collection of them,” 
he adds, “ which I gave to Mr Beloe many years ago.” 


* « Parr’s memory,” says one of his pupils, *‘ from nature and from appli- 
cation was very capacious. In reading a Greek or Latin author, a stream 
of illustration issued from him. When we were up at Virgil with him, he 
thundered out, ore rotundo, all the passages which the poet had borrowed, 
and whilst he borrowed, adorned, from Homer and Apollonius the Rho- 
dian.”—Parriana. New Month. Mag., Nov. 1826. 

t In his written communications to the writer. 
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The Rev. William Beloe, the person just mentioned, was 
another of Dr Parr’s pupils, who, though unfavorable in his 
general representation of his early friend and tutor, has ren- 
dered due homage to many of his great qualities, and who 
thus speaks: “ His taste was exquisite, acute, accurate, ele- 
gant: and this he seemed to communicate and inspire. It 
was really delightful to hear him read ; and | do not think 
that this accomplishment, which is never sufficiently culti- 
vated, can possibly be carried to a higher degree of perfec- 
tion than it was by him.” —* He possessed, also,” continues 
Mr Beloe, “ extraordinary powers of eloquence ; and his easy 
flow of words could only be equalled by his nervous, appro- 
priate, and happy disposition of them.” 

The gratefulness of this praise is, however, lessened by the 
disparaging words which follow: ‘He was proud of this 
talent ; and somewhat ostentatious in the display of it.’ But 
this little instance of spite—for such it is, though disguised 
under the apparent moderation and the acknowledged truth, 
in some degree, of the reflection—is nothing in comparison 
with the many unjust and shameless aspersions aimed at Dr 
Parr’s character, scattered about in various parts of the work 
which formed his last literary labor.* Let it, however, be 
known to the reader, that, on account of some real or sup- 
posed grievance in early schoolboy days, from that time to 
the latest moment of his life, Mr Beloe secretly cherished 
strong feelings of resentment against one whose friendship 
he openly courted ; and whose favors, on many important 
occasions, he eagerly solicited and accepted. On this un- 
pleasing subject, a word or two, and only a word or two, 
will be said by the writer hereafter. At present a more 
agreeable theme occupies his thoughts and his pen. 

With the study of the orators, and the tragic and other 
poets, was united that of the historians and the philosophers 
of Greece. In perusing the former, the aids of chronologi- 
cal and geographical science were diligently employed, so far 
as necessary to illustrate the more important facts; and, in 
studying the latter, the interest of the young scholar was 
greatly increased, and his understanding greatly assisted, by 
an elaborate comparison instituted between the different sys- 
tems taught in the different schools of Greece ; accompa- 
nied with a clear and lumious exposition of the theories 


* Beloe’s Sexagenarian, vol i. p. 24. 
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adopted by the more enlightened philosopers of modern 
times. 

Much importance was attached by the learned preceptor 
to the study of Greek versification, in which he was himself 
eminently skilled; and earnest and persevering were his 
efforts to teach its laws, and explain its intricacies to his 
pupils. But the desired success was not in all, perhaps not 
in many, cases obtained. So extreme was sometimes the 
distaste for this difficult study, that it was not to be over- 
come; and even some of Dr Parr’s most intelligent pupils 
have complained that too much of their time was consumed 
‘in learning to unravel the complicated perplexities of Greek 
metre; which, after all, they very imperfectly understood.” 

But with far greater and more general success, the prac- 
tice of Greek composition, both in prose and verse, was intro- 
duced and enforced. It is a practice which has prevailed of 
late years more than formerly, in most of our private as well 
as public seminaries ; and in the prosecution of a learned 
education, no employment can be more reasonable or bene 
ficial. For though composition in Greek is not so often 
called for as in Latin, by the occasions which arise even 
among men of letters ; yet, as a powerful instrument for ac- 
quiring or perfecting the knowledge of Greek itself, it can- 
not be too strongly recommended. No language can be well 
understood which is not written as well as read ; and if that 
of Greece be important at all, it surely becomes of conse- 
quence that the most effectual means of acquiring it should 
be adopted and pursued. No professor of Latin would 
think of teaching that language without the aid of compesi- 
tion, at least in the form of what are called everctses ; and 
why the same advantage should be denied to the professor 
of Greek, it is not easy to say. 

Asa proof of the high state of Grecian literature in Stan- 
more School, it deserves to be related, that one of the most 
admired tragedies of Sophocles, the Cidipus Tyrannus, was 
acted with applause before a large body of the assembled 
literati ; among whom were, Sir William Jones, Mr Bennet 
Langton, Mr Lytton, and many other of the most distin- 
guished scholars. ‘The choruses were omitted ; but the dia- 
logues were recited by the several performers with a pro- 
priety, a fluency, and a force, which reflected equal honor 
on the preceptor and the pupils. The scenes were furnished 
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by Mr Foote, and the dresses by Mr Garrick. Dr Monro 
mentions, that he himself was one of the deputation sent, 
on that occasion, to Mr Garrick ; that he and his associates 
found him at Drury Lane, engaged in rehearsing the part of 
Don Felix, in the comedy of ‘ The Wonder ;’ and that they 
were received by him with the greatest kindness and atten- 
tion. Some articles of Grecian costume were prepared, 
under the direction of the learned master, by his own family. 

The Cdipus was acted in 1775 ; and it was followed, the 
next year, by the Trachinians of the same tragedian. To 
these two representations belong the merit of being the first 
attempts of the kind in England. 

But, in Ireland, long before this time, a Greek play, it 
appears, had been acted by the pupils of that profound 
scholar and eminent schoolmaster, Dr Sheridan; distin- 
guished as the friend of the celebrated Dr Swift ; and still 
more so as the grandfather of the no less celebrated Brinsley 
Sheridan. It was in conversation with Sir William Jones, 
on the subject of that extraordinary representation, that the 
idea of a similar attempt first suggested itself to Dr Parr, 
who was also aware, that the plan, as an excellent method 
for the improvement of young scholars, is recommended by 
so great an authority as Milton.* After due deliberation, 
supported by the opinion of his illustrious friend, in defiance 
of all the ridicule or reproach which so novel or bold an 
attempt might possibly provoke, the plan was finally approv- 
ed and adopted. Some invidious reflections were in fact 
thrown out upon the occasion, and Dr Parr was induced to 
write some Greek Iambics, for the purpose of vindicating 
himself from the charge of affectation or singularity. 

He was so well satisfied, indeed, with the result of his 
own experiment, that he fully iatended, if he had continued 
longer at Stanmore, to establish in his school the annual 
custom of representing a Greek play. He often spoke with 
pleasure of the good effect which it produced ; and as often 

expressed a wish that his example had been followed in 


* When all these employments are well conquered, then will the choice 
histories, heroic poems. and Attic tragedies, of stateliest and most regal ar- 
gument, with all the famous political orations, offer themselves ; which, if 
they were some of them got by memory, and solemnly pronounced, with 
right accent and grace, as might be taught, would endue them with the spirit 
and vigor of Demosthenes or Cicero, Euripides, or Sophocles.—.4 small 
Tractate on Education. 
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other seminaries. By the vigorous exertion of mind called 
forth in accomplishing so high and arduous a task, he found 
that his pupils more easily conquered the difficulties of which 
young scholars usually complain when they first engage in 
reading and investigating the ancient tragic writers. An im- 
portant object is gained, as he observed, by compelling that 
exact attention to Greek phraseology and Greek metre, which 
becomes so urgently necessary, in preparing for the public 
recitation of a Greek author. The long, previous, careful 
study of the drama itself, without which the youthful per- 
former could not hope to appear with honor, or to escape 
from shame, would of course introduce into his mind clear 
and correct views of its plan, its incidents, and its charac- 
ters; whilst the actual representation, aided by the influence 
of dress, scenery, and company, could not fail to excite a 
livelier perception, and to produce a deeper impression of all 
those excellencies, which so eminently belong to the three 
great tragedians of ancient times, and most of all to Sopho- 
cles. The memory, too, must be in a high degree improved, 
by that severe exercise of it which would on such occasions 
be demanded. 

But though the literature of Greece took the lead, espe- 
cially among the higher classes of Stanmore School; yet, at 
the same time, that of its great and successful imitators, the 
Romans, received all the attention to which it is so justly 
entitled. Pre-eminent above the rest, in the judgment of 
Dr Parr, were the writings of the all-accomplished Cicero ; 
of whom it has been said, that, “ for arts and eloquence he 
has eclipsed the fame of Greece,” and that “by explaining 
all the parts of its philosophy to the Romans, in their own 
language, he superceded in some measure the use of the 
Greek language and the Greek lectures at Rome.” Large 
selections, therefore, from his works, and other selections, 
more or less extensive, from the works of the most distin- 
guished Latin poets and historians, were constantly read in 
the school; and the numerous instances of beauty or sub- 
limity in the style or sentiments, as they occurred, were no- 
ticed and pointed out, with that keenness of perception, that 
accuracy of taste, and that ardor of feeling, which the learned 
teacher, in so high a degree, possessed. 

In remarking upon the plans pursued in some of our cele- 
brated public seminaries, one considerable defect, which Dr 
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Parr often mentioned, was, that sufficient portions of Latin 
prose, especially in Cicero and Cesar, were not read ; and 
another, that sufficient time was not devoted to the compo- 
sition of prose in that language. ‘These defects in the sys- 
tems of other schools, no doubt, he was careful to remedy in 
his own; whilst he gladly adopted from them whatever he 
found worthy of approbation. Indeed, it would be great 
injustice not to add, that if he sometimes noticed errors, 
where errors he thought he saw, at the same time, he ever 
acknowledged, with generous pleasure, the merits of other 
teachers ; and commended, with no niggardly praise, the 
well-devised plans of other schools. 

Dr Parr was a strenuous advocate for the practice of com- 
mitting to memory large portions of Greek and Latin ver- 
ses ; and applauded, in this, as well as in other respects, the 
plan of Winchester School, where that practice has been 
long established, and carried to a great extent. It was his 
opinion, that by repeating passages, though not previously 
understood, a boy is incited by his own curiosity to explore, 
and is generally enabled by his own efforts to discover their 
meaning: that what is thus learnt by voluntary exertion, is 
learnt with more effect, and fixed with deeper impression on 
the memory ; and that, by these means, the youthful mind 
gradually accumulates, in rich variety and abundance, stores 
of pleasing imagery, and sublime or beautiful expression. 

Alluding to these exercises of the memory, Dr Munro 
mentions as an instance, that when he was first placed inthe 
fifth form, he was ordered to get by heart, as a holiday task 
—and no slight task !—the third Olynthiac of Demosthenes, 
which he accomplished. He mentions further, as an estab- 
lished regulation of the school, that the first business of the 
morning appointed for the upper classes, was a repetition of 
the lesson said the evening before; and this entirely from 
memory—which must have often required an exertion of its 
powers equal to their full extent. In some cases, the repe- 
tition-lesson was fairly and faithfully performed ; but in many, 
he confesses, the task was accomplished by the aid of sly 
glances on the open book, which the master held in his 
hands. Not unfrequently the artifice remained undiscov- 
ered ; but sometimes, by the sudden closing of the book, it 
was detected, and then—woe to the delinquent ! 

Devoted to the study of the noble languages of antiquity, 
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most of our great seminaries in England were formerly ex- 
posed to the just reproach of neglecting, and even despising, 
the language and the literature of their own country. For 
some considerable time, indeed, after the revival of letters, 
all the genius and taste and erudition which then existed, 
were to be found only in the volumes of the ancients; and 
most of the valuable works which subsequently appeared, 
were composed not in the vernacular language, but in Lat- 
in—the universal language, as it was long regarded, of learn- 
ing. Under such circumstances, it is easy to account for, 
and in some measure to excuse, the contempt, which the 
scholars of that age usually poured upon their native tongue, 
and the entire exclusion of it from the prevailing system of 
education. 

But when, in process of time, the use of Latin gave way 
to that of the living language of the country, even in the 
works of the learned, and when English literature itself be- 
came, from the number and the excellence of its writers, a 
just and important object of attention ; still to contend, un- 
der these altered circumstances, that the study of English 
forms no proper or necessary part of the education of Eng- 
lishmen, is surely an absurdity which may well excite sur- 
prise. Yet so slow often is the progress of the plainest truths, 
and so strong the force of the grossest prejudices, that some 
ages elapsed before even that absurdity was gencrally per- 
ceived and acknowledged. 

Among the first to discover, and to hold forth to public 
view, the strange error of excluding the vernacular language 
from the systems of public or private education, was the very 
learned prelate, Bishop Lowth; who not only opposed to it 
the strength of his reasoning and the weight of his authority, 
but also provided for it the practical means of correction, by 
publishing his excellent ‘“ Introduction to English Grammar,”’ 
which first appeared in 1765. This is, indeed, an admira- 
ble work ; possessing the rare merit of being at once philo- 
sophical and popular: a book, which the accomplished schol- 
ar peruses and admires, and which the youthful learner reads 
and understands. Almost, it may be said, from the date of 
that publication, and greatly in consequence of it, the study 
of the English language has assumed the place, to which it 
is entitled in every wise and well considered plan of Eng- 
lish education. 
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It might easily be supposed that Dr Parr, scarcely less 
eminent as an English scholar and an English writer than as 
a man of classical learning, would not be slow to approve 
and to adopt so necessary and so important an amendment 
in the present system of education ; and accordingly, it ap 
pears that much attention was devoted in Stanmore School 
to the cultivation of the English language, by the study of 
its grammar, and the perusal of its best writers, and espec- 
ially by the frequent composition of English themes. For 
these last, questions proposed or approved by the tutor, were 
given on topics principally of history, either ancient or mod- 
ern; of ethics, and sometimes even of theology ; and before 
he dismissed the young writers to their task, in the course 
of an address of some length, in which all his own wonder- 
ful powers of speaking were displayed, he placed before them, 
in clear view and in full detail, the whole subject, on which 
they were required to think and to write. 

“* When he gave the upper boys a subject for a theme,” 
says Mr Beloe, ‘he would descant upon the subject, in all 
its ramifications, for the best part of an hour, in a most 
amusing as well as instructive manner.”—“ Even his com- 
mon discourse,” says Dr Monro, “always struck my youth- 
ful mind as possessing true and genuine eloquence ; but when 
he gave out a thesis for an essay to his pupils, and expatia- 
ted upon it for their direction and assistance—in explaining 
the clear and comprehensive views which he took of every 
subject —his eloquence was indeed powerful and impressive.” 
Flowing in a rapid stream, his language, as Dr Munro des- 
cribes it, was rich, various, copious, always energetic, and 
often splendid ; bearing along with it, like a golden tide, the 
deiighted and enraptured minds of his youthful audience. 
He was so exact in the choice, so correct in the application 
of his words ; his sentences were so nicely constructed and 
highly polished, that no written composition could appear 
more finished. “In short, on such occasions,” says Dr 
Monro, “ he seemed to be a perfect master of oratory.” 

The exercises, for which the youths of the upper classes 
were thus admirably prepared, usually occupied some of the 
leisure hours of every day, and especially of holidays ; and 
the obligation to perform them was rigorously enforced. In 
the case of the younger boys written translations might some- 
times be prescribed, but original composition was not re- 
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quired. For no one ever exposed and ridiculed more point- 
edly than Dr Parr, the absurdity of demanding invention 
from those, by whom the materials for invention could not as 
yet have been collected. 

In this manner, by the exertions of the tutor and the spirit 
of emulation in the pupils, a taste for English composition 
was excited with great effect, especially among the higher 
classes ; and pleasing specimens of poetry, as well as prose, 
were produced, some of which have been published. It was 
no little encouragement to the lovers of English poetry— 
shrinking back as they often did from the dry mechanism of 
Greek and Latin versification—to be released, as they occa- 
sionally were, from the task of composing hexameters and 
pentameters, on condition of producing a good copy of Eng- 
lish verses. But the attempt was hazardous; because fail- 
ure, in any considerable degree, was always followed by dis- 
grace and punishment—punishment from the master, and, 
what to the generous mind is still harder to bear, disgrace 
among the scholars. 

As the higher classes of Stanmore consisted of youths of 
more advanced age and more matured intellect, they were 
exempted to a certain extent, by special privilege, from the 
restraints properly imposed upon others. They had, there- 
fore, with free permission, their morning breakfast-parties, 
and their evening conversation-parties ; and sometimes, too, 
though without the knowledge of the master—which seems, 
it must be owned, to imply some want of due vigilance on 
his part—they had their more convivial meetings, which they 
called ‘‘ Attic symposia.” Yet, even on these occasions, we 
are assured by Mr Maurice, one of their number, that “ no 
intemperance, no indecorum, no rude or riotous mirth, ever 
disgraced the scholars of philosophy and of Parr!” Though 
highly social, these meetings, he tells us, were in their essen- 
tial character literary. ‘To stimulate to mental exertion by 
exciting rational curiosity, and encouraging free inquiry, was 
the object, as he states, proposed and pursued by “the ac- 
complished young men” with whom, in consequence of the 
tutor’s kind recommendation, though much their inferior 
in years, and in knowledge, he was permitted to asso- 
ciate. 

Of course, the history, the oratory, and the poetry of 
2 
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Greece and Rome, would often afford to them interesting 
topics of debate ; but more usually their choice was fixed, 
on subjects of English history and English literature. Some- 
times, with all the ardor of youthful patriotism, they reviewed 
the great events, favorable to the progress of civilization and 
the arts and sciences among a people, once slightingly no- 
ticed as “tote divisos orbe Britannos,” or contemptuously 
marked as “ Britannos hospitibus feros ;’ and, especially, 
they celebrated in their harangues the great events, which 
contributed to the attainment or the establishment of the 
civil rights and liberties, so essentially connected with the 
true glory and prosperity of every country. ‘The fine Alcaic 
fragment in praise of Harmodius and Aristogiton, the deliv- 
erers of Greece, was perpetually recited by them in the orig- 
inal language, and often translated into their own ; and the 
same detestation, in which they held a Grecian or a Persian 
tyrant, they easily transferred to the tyrants of England. 
Sometimes, again, the merits of our most distinguished wri- 
ters were discussed ; and Pope, Dryden and Swift, Addison 
and Johnson, Hume and Robertson, had each his respective 
partizans. The learned, the instructive, the elegant volumes 
of Gibbon had not made their appearance; or, no doubt, 
they would have received from the juvenile critics their full 
tribute of applause. 

The literary discussions of his pupils were always encour- 
aged by the approbation, if not sometimes sanctioned by the 
presence of the learned superintendent, himself, who so well 
knew how, on such occasions, to bend from his dignity, with- 
out degrading it, and to invite familiarity without losing his 
claim to respect. It is mentioned by Mr Maurice, that Dr 
Parr was accustomed to give to his senior pupils frequent in- 
vitations to join his own social literary parties. ‘‘ When en- 
gaged in our lessons,”’ says another of his pupils, Mr Har- 
grave, ‘‘ he assumed a magisterial gravity of manner; but, at 
other times, he conversed with us as friends, and frequently 
entertained us with the most amusing anecdotes.”’ 

The kindly sympathies which adorn our nature, especially 
when combined with the higher talents which exalt it, are, 
in every form, a most pleasing object of contemplation; and 
it well deserves distinct and honorable mention, that, with 
some sternness of authority as a master, and with much se- 
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verity of temper as a disciplinariaa, Dr Parr united, in no 
small degree, the more amiable qualities of a wise and affec- 
tionate counsellor and friend. According to the report of all 
his pupils, with only a single exception, whilst he was rigor- 
ous in exacting their obedience, he, at the- same time, en- 
deavored, and rarely failed in his endeavors, to conciliate 
their esteem, and to deserve and obtain their ccsifidence, If 
he was quick to discover and to reprove errors in thinking or 
acting, he was no less prompt to mark and to applaud what- 
ever was right in sentiment, or right in conduct. If he was 
harsh in his censures, where censure was due, he was, at 
least to an equal degree, warm and liberal in his praise where 
praise was merited.* ‘‘ Of course,’ says Dr Monro, “se- 
verity, in his public reproofs, was sometimes necessary ; and, 
on such occasions, not only was his language full of the bit- 
terest reproach, but his character of countenance was terri- 
fic; and | have not, to this day, forgotten the dread it used 
to inspire. On the other hand, in his private admonitions— 
usually the most effectual in restraining the follies and cor- 
recting the faults of youth—“ he always appeared,” adds Dr 
Monro, “very kind, very sincere, very earnest ; and his ad- 
dress, highly energetic, was strongly marked with religious 
fervor.” 

To turn again to the excellencies which distinguished Dr 
Parr as a preceptor—it is stated by his pupils, and deserves 
to be recorded by his biographers, that, besides delivering his 
instructions in the public schools, he was watchful of oppor- 
tunities to interpose his advice in the conduct of their private 
studies; and that these he was careful to point towards the 
objects, more immediately connected with their intended sit- 
uations in future life. To the youth, who had in view the 
study and the practice of medicine, he would recommend 
such writers as Hippocrates and Celsus, among the ancients, 
and Boerhaave, Mead and Cullen, among the moderns. To 
the attention of the future barrister, civilian, or statesmen, 
he would propose the volumes of Blackstone, Grotius, Puf- 
fendorf and Vattel: and to those whose choice was fixed on 


* “True it is, that my conception of men and things is vivid, and that my 
language about them is seldom feeble. But if my censures are severe, I 
hope that my commendations are more frequent and not less forcible. I am 
sure, too, that I have much oftener had reason to repent of my prec ipitation 
in praise, than of my injustice in reproach.”’"—Reply to Combe, p. 20 
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the profession of a divine, he would guide, with careful hand, 
to the pure fountain of sacred truth, in the study of the 
Greek and Hebrew Scriptures, aided by the critical skill of 
Lambert Bos, Palairet and Bowyer. 

The same anxiety which watched over the improvement 
and the happiness of his pupils, whilst under his care, con- 
tinued even when they were withdrawn from it, and follow- 
ed them to the universities, and to those stations of public 
or private life, which it was afterwards their lot to occupy. 
In the course of an epistolary correspondence of no small 
extent, he often conveyed his wise advice or his friendly 
wishes to those, who had minds to appreciate the importance 
of the one, or hearts to feel the value of the other. ‘“ Of 
these admirable letters,” says Dr Maurice, “1 have myself 
seen as many as, could they be collected and published, 
would make a volume, replete with the noblest precepts for 
the conduct of the rising generation.” 

The plan of literary struction, which Dr Parr adopted at 
Hatton,* was the same as that, which he had hitherto pur- 
sued, as far as the difference between public and private ed- 
ucation will admit. Even in his new situation he was still 
an advocate for most of the ancient rules of scholastic disci- 
pline ; and especially for those corporal inflictions which, it 
is probable, no authority can long uphold against the grow- 
ing conviction in the public mind, that such inflictions are 
as unnecessary and ineflicacious, as they are barbarous and 
degrading.t 

In his habits, as a tutor, even at the earlier, and still more 
at the later periods of /his life, he was somewhat wayward 
and capricious—at one time punctual, at another time irreg- 
ular, in his attendance upon his pupils; to-day severe, and 
remiss to-morrow, in enforcing the tasks, which he had en- 
joined, or the rules which he had prescribed. But his chief 
defects, as they struck the writer, were, those wiiich are 


* Dr Parr removed to Efatton early in 1786, of which parish he had been 
appointed perpetual curate, and where he instructed a few private pupils. 


+ * Lumbos dolare virgos,’ Dr Parr eonsidered so essential a process in 
the business of education, that, when asked respecting any one educated 
by his,‘ Whether he had been his pupil?’ his usua! fee A was, ‘ Yes! I 
flogged him !’—Introducing one of his pupils to a lady as her guest, lie ad- 
dressed her in the following words: ‘ Allow me, Madam, to introduce to 
you an old pupil of mine, whom I have often flogged, and who, I assure 
you, is all the better for it.’ “—New Monthly Mag. Sept. 1826. 
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common to all men of great talents and learning, and which 
may be said to arise out of their very excellencies. ‘The high 
powers, the quick comprehension, the rapid movements of 
their own minds, render it difficult for them to command, 
and to apply that degree of patient and indulgent attention, 
which the office of teaching so often requires. Tosink down 
from the dignity of science—to descend from the loftier em- 
inence of literature—to retrace, again and again, the first el- 
ments of knowledge, and to accommodate instruction to the 
dull or the feeble capacities of youth—all this is one of the 
hardest tasks, which humanity has to teach, or which genius 
can be made to learn. 





Art. II. LABOR AND STUDY. 


BY WM. 4. ALCOTT. 


From a hasty examination of the twentysecond annual re- 
port of the American Education Society, we learn that this 
Society, since its commencement, has assisted 2993 individ- 
uals of different denominations in their course of preparation 
for the ministry, of whom about 1200 have finished their 


studies and entered upon the active duties of their profes- 
sion. We learn also, from the twentyfirst report of the same 
Society, that, for several years past the number of benefi- 
ciaries who have been aided, has been increased on an aver- 
age of nearly 100 annually. The number assisted by the 
society during the year ending May Ist, 1837, was 234 in 
19 theological seminaries ; 575 in 39 colleges, and 296 in 
95 academies or public schools, amounting in all to 1,125 in 
153 institutions. Of these 621 were assisted at institutions in 
the New England States, and 504 at institutions in the Mid- 
dle, Southern and Western States. 

The twentysecond report contains a most interesting ta- 
ble, in relation to the earnings of beneficiaries, during the 
year, both by labor and teaching. A greater or less number 
of these students in nine theological seminaries, fourteen col- 
leges, and thirty academies, were employed more or less in 
teaching ; and in fourteen theological seminaries, twenty- 
nine colleges, and sixtysix academies of manual labor. The 
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whole number employed either in teaching or labor or both, 
was 162 in theological seminaries, 420 in “colleges, and 243 
in academies ; in all 825. Their whole earnings were in 
teaching, # 17,278 39, and in labor $22,407 48, amounting 
in the whole to $39,685 87 ; orinround numbers, $40,000. 
This is anaverage of $20 94 to each student who is engaged 
in teaching ; and of 27 16 to each employed at manual la- 
bor. 

It is also a curious fact, worthy of remark, that though lit- 
tle more than one half of the beneficiaries were connected 
with institutions in the New England States, the earnings of 
the latter, both by labor and teaching, amounted to more 
than two thirds of the whole sum, or to "$26,570 19; sothat 
the latter earned upon the average nearly twice as much as 
the former. If we compare the Eastern States, and New 
York with the rest of the States, in respect to manual labor 
alone, the disparity is still greater. Some of the western 
colleges and schools, however, have done much at manual 
labor, among which may be mentioned IIlinois College, Lane 
Theological Seminary, the Western Reserve College, and 
Oberlin Collegiate Institute. A still larger proportion of 
the teaching is also done by the students at the north. 

On the question, to what extent manual labor and teach- 
ing should be combined with a course of study, a volume 
might be written. There are objections to an union of labor 
and teaching both; but it has also its advantages. If only 
the health of the student is to be consulted, manual labor is 
indispensable ; but if the pecuniary advantages are to be ta- 
ken into the account, its importance is greatly enhanced ; 
and with a view to the latter, teaching during vacation seems 
highly desirable. 1t appears that in abovt half the instances 
above mentioned, the same students engaged in both kinds 
of labors. This, as we conceive, is quite too much. We 
do not believe one student in ten can pursue faithfully a 
course of manual labor and study during term time, and then 
fill up his vacations with faithful and intelligent teaching 
without lasting injury to his health. Hemay indeed go and 
sit in the the school room without much i injury ; but this 
is not teaching. 

We confess ourselves averse to the idea of making the 
student pay as much as possible, his own expenses. We 
are in favor of manual labor of some sort during term time, 
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—we do not believe it safe to dispense with it, in the case 
of either sex, unless a large amount of recreation, of the ath- 
letic kind, is taken—and of teaching during vacation, just so 
far as will promote in the best possible degree, the health of 
body and mind, and no farther. Let the grand point in all 
our schools be to develope harmoniously, in the best and 
highest degree, the bodily functions, intellectual faculties, 
and moral powers; and if in doing this in the best manner, 
the avails of the labor of the student are of any value, he is 
fully entitled to them, to assist in defraying his expenses. 
But there is such a thing—and many young men have found 
it out when too late—as breaking down the constitution of 
body and mind by their efforts to pursue their studies, and at 
the same time defray their own expenses. We are in favor of 
that education which is secured by encountering and sur- 
mounting difficulties ; but not in favor of that effort which if 
it do not break the neck of him who is its victim, breaks 
down his physical frame in general, and renders him not on- 
ly crippled in body, but half idiotic in mind, for the remain- 
der of his life. 

Nor are we disposed to look with favor on that narrow 
minded feeling which, in educating a child, looks primarily 
at the repytation-of the parents, the teachers, the institution, 
or the sect with which he is connected, instead of looking 
first at the happiness and usefulness of the child himself : 
Against the idea of saving money to the parent, the school, 
the college, or the State, as a leading idea, we enter our 
most earnest protest. Let money be “ poured out like wa- 
ter,” rather than diminish aught of a student’s power or dis- 
position to do that, in subsequent life, which it always is, or 
always should be, the great object of all education and in- 
struction to accomplish. 

Much is sometimes said of the benefits which college stu- 
dents, who go out and teach during vacations, confer on the 
community, 1, by making known the character, &c., of the 
college to which they belong, and 2, by acting upon the va- 
rious neighborhoods in which they engage as a kind of mis- 
sionaries. To this is also added the advantages the student 
derives to himself, both from the exercise of teaching, and 
from the préparation which it affords him for future useful- 
ness. There is, however, quite a draw-back upon this. Few 
students from colleges and theological schools, succeed well! 
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in their labors as teachers, and we have sometimes doubted 
whether more harm than good might not be done in this 
way. 

Bat to return to the subject of labor and study. Not- 
withstanding all the errors and mistakes which have been 
made by the friends of education in their endeavors to com- 
bine manual labor and study, we must still insist on its ex- 
ceeding great importance especially to a large proportion of 
the young men of our country who find their way into the 
ministry. I[t has long appeared to us a matter of regret that 
the ministerial ranks could not, some how or other. be filled 
by young men of different physical characters from what we 
too often see. For though they may be eminently useful, 
for a short time, even when constitutionally feeble, and when 
their physical inefficiency has been increased by a mistaken 
education, still they are far less so than might be the case, 
did they possess, along with the same piety, a greater amount 
of physical vigor, either natural or acquired. We repeat it, 
we regret, exceedingly, that our candidates from the minis- 
try cannot oftener be selected, not from the feeblest of their 
respective families, but from the more healthy and hardy ; 
and we regret still more that it has never come to be regar- 
ded as an imperative duty of those who educate for the 
gospel ministry to educate the body, as effectually as the 
mind and soul. Why is it that our young men should have 
their constitution of body so effectually ruined by the time 
they get through their studies, and are just inducted into the 
ministry, and begin to feel their responsibilities, that they so of- 
ten are crushed under their weight, and if not wholly lost to the 
church and to the world, only have their lives prolonged to be 
a burden to themselves, and to that community which instead 
of sustaining them, so much needs to be sustained by them? 

Since commencing the foregoing remarks, we have met, 
in the American Quarterly Register, with a biographical 
sketch of the life and character of Jonathan P. Cushing, M. 
A., late President of Hampden Sydney College, which is so 
strikingly confirmatory of the views which we have advanced 
that no apology will be necessary for adverting to it. 

Up to the end of his sixth year, the education of this ex- 
cellent individual had been conducted exclusively by his 
mother. Whether he was over educated, or rendered pre- 
cocious, we are not told by his biographer, but from his slen- 
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der and consumptive shape, there is great reason to fear that 
this was the case. His mother dying at this time, and his 
father when he was about ten or eleven, he was placed on a 
farm; but disliking the employment, as boys of the tempera- 
ment we have supposed him to possess often do,he left his guar- 
dian at 13, and became an apprentice to the saddler’s trade. 
Here having more leisure for thought, as we understand his 
biographer to say, and being “much given to meditation,” 
he at length began to look forward to a literary occupation, 
as a profession for life. It was not long before his mind was 
made up on the subject; and having an unusual share of 
energy and perseverance, he labored so hard as to be able, 
at eighteen years of age to “buy his time,” as it is called, 
and enter an academy. But his excessive exertion to accom- 
plish his object, joined to mental anxiety, either with or with- 
out a constitutional predisposition, had already, in all proba- 
bility sown the seeds of decline; for he had been at the 
academy only eighteen months, when “ from want of health 
and want of relaxation he retired to his native town, and 
taught school for about the same length of time. Had he 
labored upon the farm he so much hated all this time, it is 
impossible to say what might have been done in the way of 
restoring him to health; but of one thing we are fully as- 
sured, that in so far as the object of teaching is for the sake 
of relaxation merely, there cannot for young men like Mr 
Cushing be a worse employment. But instead of working 
on the farm, or so far as we can learn using any active ex- 
ercise at all, ‘‘ he paid the greater part, if not all of the ex- 
penses of his education by the profits of his trade, at which 
he worked a portion of every day during the time he staid at 
Exeter.” We shudder, involuntarily when we record this ; 
so ominous of evil is such a course, to such a young man, 
whether the evil days come soon, or whether as Solomon 
says of certain evil works that sentence against them “is not 
executed speedily.” 

And what might have been easily enough predicted, soon 
came to pass. Before he was twentytwo, his health failed 
him, and he was threatened with pulmonary consumption. 
It is true the alarming symptoms were excited by ‘sleeping 
one night in damp sheets; but the predisposition to pulmo- 
nary disease had in all probability existed. It is true, he 
seemed to recover ; at least partially ; but it was not without 
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a risk that no young man ought to run. Instead of recover- 
ing in a natural and appropriate manner, he submitted him- 
self to a course of powerful medicine, which his physician 
told him would hasten his end, if it did not happen to relieve 
him, saying that he ‘“ was determined to have a liberal edu- 
cation or die in the attempt.’? Therecanbeno doubt that the 
experiment though temporarily successful, hastened his death. 
As yet, however, he had not made any public profession of 
being governed by christian motives or christian principles. 

Soon after this temporary restoration, he entered Dart- 
mouth College ; where it seems he remained till he gradua- 
ted; but his “‘ sedentary habits and neglect ot exercise”’ had 
so enfeebled his health while in college, that no sooner had 
he received the usual college honors, than he proceeded to 
the South to restore it. Here he soon became a tutor in 
Hampden Sydney College. This was about the close of his 
twentyfifth year. Sometime after this, on the death of Dr 
Hoge, the President, he was appointed his successor. This 
place he filled from the age of twentynine, till his death, 
which happened when he was about fortytwo years of age. 

Though his health seemed greatly improved by a resi- 
dence in Virginia, he had never been robust ; and he was often 
—we believe nearly every year—obliged to take “ relaxation” 
during the college vacation, by journeying among the moun- 
tains or elsewhere. Yet there is little doubt that the seeds 
of a mortal distemper still remained within him, for a slight 
cold only seemed sufficient, towards the end of his career, 
to throw him intoa consumption, whose rapid progress noth- 
ing now could arrest. 

It is exceedingly painful to follow out this narrative from 
the commencement to the end, without being convinced, at 
almost every step, of the errors of this excellent but ill-fated 
young man. We say young man; for he died at the very 
beginning of what might, in all probability, but for physical 
mismanagement, have been a career of great usefulness and 
happiness to himself, and to the world which so much needs 
his services. What a blessing will right physical education 
confer on mankind when it can be brought, under right paren- 
tal and medical direction so to bear on the rising character of 
a young man like Jona. P. Cushing, as to preserve him to the 
age of Franklin, with faculties unimpaired, and with bodily 
powers comparatively uninjured ! What could not forty years 
of the active life of a man, thoroughly educated, accomplish? 








Arr. Ill.—ADVANTAGES OF DISCERNING PECULIARITIES 
OF CHARACTER IN PUPILS, AND OF ADAPTING ONE’S 
SELF TO THEM.* 


BY JACOB ABBOTT. 


Pecunianities of character among children arise from 
two causes. 

1. Differences in native constitution. 

2. The influences of early education, and the circum- 
stances of early life. 

A very little reflection will show us how extensive and 
powerful is the operation of both these causes. 

1. Differences in native constitution. The opinion is 
sometimes maintained, that there is no diversity in the native 
constitution of the human mind ; the wide differences which 
we observe being accounted for by the very diverse influen- 
ces to which minds are subjected in the course of their de- 
velopment. This opinion is a very common one; a ten- 
dency towards it, is, in fact, almost universal. And yet it is 
difficult to account for the prevalence of such an opinion ; 
for both theory and fact very strongly oppose it. 

1. Theory is against it. Every presumption from analogy 
leads us to suppose that every individual mind will possess 
its own characteristics,—marks of its individuality, as it 
comes from the Creator’s hand. It is so with the whole 
creation. The vegetable world runs into countless varieties. 
Every apple tree raised from the seed, bears its own peculiar 
fruit, dependent not on soil, climate, cultivation, or manage- 
ment, but on some mysterious principle, modifying the very 
nature of the plant, which the horticulturist can neither un- 
derstand or control. Whenever a new variety of fruit 
appears, which exhibits such natural qualities as are desired, 
the individual, thus favored by nature, is disseminated by 
grafts, and buds, as far and wide as possible, and though 
thus transferred to a thousand other stocks, and grown in 
places far asunder, and in every variety of soil and situation, 


* A lecture delivered before an assembly of Primary School teachers, in 
Boston, Oct. 24, 1838. 
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all its essential characteristics remain unchanged. Difference 
in its mode of cultivation may make some difference in size, 
color, and time of maturity, but there is something in its 
nature, which remains substantially unchanged, and which 
gives it a distinct and permanent separation from every 
other individual plant of its kind. 

it is so in the animal world, and here we have mental as 
well as physical differences. The shepherd knows every 
sheep in his flock, not because he has fed and trained them 
differently, but because certain unknown causes, in the 
native constitution of the animal, give rise to differences of 
development in the countenance and form. How different 
are the characteristics and tendencies of the varieties of the 
dog. How impossible, by any course of feeding or training, 
to give the lap dog the size and courage of the mastiff, or to 
educate a spaniel to the speed and ferocity of the blood- 
hound. ‘These native differences seem more striking in 
those plants and animals which we have domesticated, and 
thus brought more fully under our observation: but it is, 
without doubt, equally true of all the rest. The boundless 
variety, which exists in the works of God, extends to every 
individual of every species ; and gives to each its own native 
characteristics, which outward causes can modify, but not 
essentially control. 

We find that the same analogy holds good with man in 
respect to his bodily conformation. The form, the size, the 
cast, and the expression of the countenance, the color of the 
hair, and of the eyes, how evident it is that the diversities, 
which exist in these respects, have their origin in causes 
which lie concealed, far beyond the reach of diet and regi- 
men. All these analogies do not, indeed, prove, directly"and 
positively, that there are similar diversities in the native con- 
stitution of the mind, but they certainly amount to a strong 
presumption which should lead us to expect them. If all 
human souls are, in their original nature, alike,—having the 
same capacities, the same powers, the same propensities and 
tendencies, and in the same measure, such a monotony 
would stand out as a strange exception to the whole econ- 
omy of nature. 

2. Then, fact is against it. It seems as if impartial ob- 
servation must enable every one to perceive the evidence, of 
marked, original and ungovernable diversities in the struc- 
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ture of the human mind. One is mild, gentle, affectionate, 
a word checks, a look alarms,—or the most cautious reproof 
brings a tear,—another is cold, stern, headstrong, insensible 
to the severest rebukes, and even in punishment restraining 
his tears with a heroism which we cannot but admire, though 
it makes our task the harder. Here is a child who is always 
excited, and bright, and happy. He runs, he jumps, he 
laughs, he plays. His limbs, tongue, mind, thoughts are 
incessantly in motion. There is his brother, quiet, sedate, 
cool, clear-headed, and still: as deeply interested in his 
plays, and as successful in his studies as the other, but mak- 
ing a totally different exhibition of conduct and character. 
There again is a third, healthy and strong in body, but 
inert, confused and torpid in mind. ‘These diflerences 
are endless,—and far beyond the reach of any attempt to 
account for them by the influence of any outward causes. 
2. Then, secondly, besides the native constitutional differ- 
ences of different minds, endlessly diversified, the influen- 
ces of early life, produce other extensive dissimilarities. 
‘These influences of early education, and the circumstances 
of early life, though not sufficient to explain all the differ- 
ences in the mental characteristics of children, which we 
perceive, occasion, nevertheless, very extensive modifications 
of character. It is not so much the difference in the ideas 
and plans of education, which different parents follow, as in 
the circumstances in which the children are placed, in 
respect to the neighborhood, the playmates, the family, in 
which their early life is spent. These indirect, or rather 
incidental influences, have far greater agency in shaping the 
character of childhood than all the positive instruction they 
receive. That little, fair-haired girl, for instance, who comes 
timidly in, on the first day of the school, her dress arranged 
with the most scrupulous neatness, her hair nicely adjusted 
in smooth curls over her little temples, is her mother’s only 
child. She comes in with an air of precision and propriety, 
seems to shrink from observation, sits erect in her seat, looks 
timidly at her new companions, and forms her figures upon 
the slate, and her strokes in the writing book, with the utmost 
deliberation, precision and care. She is an only child. 
Then, here comes another, dancing along, with her work 
bag whirling over her finger, and her tresses and bonnet 
ribbons flying behind. Her countenance is full of gaiety, 
3 
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and her motions and air all indicate perfect self complacency 
and ease. She walks boldly in, out of breath, advances to 
you with an air of confidence, and looking you full in the 
face, asks you where she shall sit? She, too, though so dif- 
ferent from the former, is an only child. The mother of the 
one lives in seclusion. She is a widow, and in her loneli- 
ness and bereavement takes a melancholy pleasure in the 
most unremitting attention to the training of her child. So 
she watches every motion, forms artificially every habit, and 
checks and restrains her daughter continually. The other 
mother is a woman of the world, enjoying wealth and all the 
pleasures of social intercourse. Her maternal fondness is as 
great as the other’s, but it takes the form of indulgence, not 
attention. ‘The result of this one difference, in the circum- 
stances of the two mothers, is 2 totally different cast of char- 
acter in the two children. In the one, you have a trained, 
only child; in the other, an indulged, only child: two 
classes of children, very large and very strongly marked all 
the world over. 

There may be two troublesome boys,—the most trouble- 
some in the school, yet having characters opposite to each 
other in a great many important respects, and the opposition 

may be traced altogether to the different kinds of misman- 
agement they have ‘labored under at home. One is cunning 
and treacherous. He will tell you falsehoods with perfect 
assurance, and composure. He does mischief by stealth, is 
sullen when detected, and goes away with a vindictive look 
when punished or reproved. You can make no friendly ac- 
quaintance with him, he is morose, looks away when you 
speak to him, and always escapes from your presence as 
soon ashe can. If you meet him at the door, or before the 
fire at the recess, and say a pleasant word to him, which 
brings a momentary smile over his features, it withers away 
again in an instant, with a peculiar expression, as if he sup- 
posed your playfulness was only treacherous irony, to be 
followed up by a blow. 

The other boy is rude, noisy, open, honest, always doing 
wrong, and apparently unconcerned about exposure. He 
meets you cordially, and advances towards an acquaintance. 
When you call, he runs to you; he accosts you familiarly, 
looks you in the face. He is ready and bold with his ex- 
cuses, defends himself against reproof, and perhaps offers 
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physical resistance to punishment. How totally different 
these two characters are. And such a difference may have 
resulted wholly from the different species of mismanagement 
to which they have been respectively subjected at home. 
The father of the former is stern and cruel. His intercourse 
with his boy has been, not that of interest and affection, but 
irritation and censoriousness,—capricious commands, angry 
rebukes, and vindictive punishments. The other father has 
simply neglected his boy. He has left him to run wild. So 
that one is the victim of tyranny, the other of neglect. In 
spirit, one is a slave,—the other an anarchist; the former 
designing, treacherous, dark, sullen; the latter, reckless, 
open, violent and bold. 

Now if such great differences as thesc result merely from 
the different forms which fondness or misgovernment 
assumes, how vast the diversities which must arise from 
more widely dissimilar causes. ‘lhe boy who has lived in 
the street, familiar with all the rude, and noisy, and vicious 
companions which herd there, compared with the one who 
has grown up upon a secluded farm, surrounded by restraints, 
and kept from evil influences. ‘The favorite child, caressed, 
aided, protected and flattered, compared with the dejected 
and discouraged one, who has been tyrannized over by older 
| thers, and overlooked and neglected by parents. ‘The 
precocious boy, who has been pressed forward in his juvenile 
studies by parents vain of his childish learning, and who has 
dipped a little into every thing, so that all novelty and inter- 
est is gone, sitting, side by side, with a strong minded but 
uninstructed girl, whose time at home has been filled up 
with domestic avocations, and who comes to school, eager to 
learn. ‘There is, thus, a vast variety in the material which 
the teacher finds subjected to his hands when he commen- 
ces his work. 

The question then arises, how far, and in what way, is the 
teacher to take this variety into the account in managing his 
school. 

Now these diversities will, in a great many respects, affect 
the teacher’s operations, both in his general plans, and his 
action upon individual scholars. I shall notice some particu- 
lars illustrative of this. 

1. The first, perhaps, in importance is, the differ- 
ence in intellectual powers of the pupils. Perhaps one of 
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the greatest obstacles which now operate in all the schools 
of our land, to the progress of children in knowledge, is the 
feeling of discouragement, arising from the intellectual work 
assigned them, being so often a little beyond their intellec- 
tual powers. The whole amount of what is ex pected is not 
too great,—but the steps by which they are to attain it are 
too long. ‘They are like men going over rough rocks, too 
large to step easily from one to the other, discouraged and 
exhausted by a succession of leaps, jerks, disappointments, 
and falls. We explain once, distinctly, to a child, the pro- 
cess in long division,—and then, perhaps, a second time, 
without losing our good nature; but then, when he forgets 
again and again, and we have to repeat our explanation of 
the order in which he divides, multiplies, subtracts, and 
brings down, four, five, or six times, our voice gradually as- 
sumes the tone of impatience and dissatisfaction, and his 
love of knowledge is chilled and destroyed, by finding dis- 
pleasure and reproof, when he had exerted his utmost to 
please. Whereas it is as unreasonable to expect him to be- 
come familiar with such a process, after so slight means of 
acquaintance, as it would be to require his teacher to be able 
to calculate an eclipse, after hearing the method two or three 
times explained by an astronomer. 

But | am wandering. Iam not to speak now of the gen- 
eral powers of children, considered in respect to the intel- 
lectual efforts expected of them, but of the diversities in 
these powers, in different subjects. There are the more 
intelligent, and the less intelligent, and there is, perhaps, no 
part of the teacher’s duty which requires more careful atten- 
tion than the course he pursues in respect to these two classes 
among his scholars, so as to avoid the danger of fostering 
self conceit and vanity in the one, and sinking the other into 
hopeless discouragement and despondency. 

We all know very well, in theory, that it is the degree of 
effort which a pupil makes, and not the degree of his suc- 
cess, that determines his merit or demerit, —but pr: actically, 
in our teaching we reverse it, and looks of dissatisfaction, 
reproofs, and punishments are too often the daily portion 
of the poor children whose faculties, obtuse at first, have be- 
come confused by bad education. One of the most myste- 
rious phenomena of human nature is that feeling of irritation 
and dislike which springs up in our minds towards those 
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who cannot understand or remember what we are saying to 
them. A large portion of the displeasure which we mani- 
fest towards our scholars every day, in school, is awakened 
by mere sluggishness or imbecility of mind, which deserves no 
displeasure at all. Perhaps at the very time that it is suffer- 
ing under our reproofs, it has been making the most vigorous 
effort of which it was capable, to accomplish the task which 
exceeded its powers. 

The truth is, that we do not realize how vast the diversity 
is in the intellectual powers of children. We see and un- 
derstand this diversity in the case of minds which have de- 
veloped themselves upon the theatre of life, but, in looking 
upon childhood we underrate it altogether. The teacher 
should, therefore, turn special attention to this subject. If 
your number of pupils be small, make it one of your first 
objects to gauge, as it were, the intellects of them all. If it 
is large, discover as soon as possible, and become acquainted 
with those who rise above or fall below the general average. 
Make special provision for these. ‘The former must be kept 
from idleness by being assigned to a greater number of classes 
until their powers are fully employed; and the latter must 
have their burdens diminished until they are able to bear them 
without mental perplexity or fatigue. Dispel entirely from 
your mind, the feeling that your pupils must be carried along 
all together, and brought out to equal attainments at last. 
So hopeless a task as that is not assigned you. You have 
only to afford each one such facilities and opportunities as 
he is capable of improving, and leading him forward as fast 
as he is capable of going. And whatever you do in respect 
to those who can go fast, be sure to treat with the most con- 
stant kindness and attention those who must move slow. 
Never ridicule them, never be impatient, protect them in 
every way from disgrace, and make the steps of their pro- 
gress so short and definite, that they can easily follow. If 
this lecture should induce the teachers who hear it, when 
they return to their schools, to look up the perplexed, the 
discouraged, and desponding, and make some effort to 
smooth their path, and lighten the difficulties which now, 
perhaps, rest upon them, it would be a useful lesson indeed. 

There is great diversity among pupils in their susceptibility 
in respect to the various modes of discipline which may be 
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adopted ; and this diversity the teachers ought particularly 
to study. 

There is emulation, for example. On one seat there sit 
two dull and coarse boys, sluggish in mind, and little inter- 
ested in anything except what concerns the body. ‘They 
are void of ambition, and all your efforts to awaken a love of 
any intellectual pursuits are vain. ‘They saunter listlessly 
to and from their seats. They sit there, gazing into vacancy, 
or leaning upon their elbows ; and when you are describing 
to them how to shape their letters in their writing, or to per- 
form their arithmetical operations upon the slate, their wan- 
dering eyes, and uneasy postures, show you that you get no 
hold of the intellect at all. 

Here now, perhaps very safely and successfully, try emu- 
lation. Suppose you offer a prize, a gaudy little picture book, 
for example, which you promise to give to that one of the two 
who shall write the best for the two days ensuing. The 
stimulus will, very probably, be just the thing to reach and 
move them, and may be just sufficient to give their sluggish 
souls the impulse they need. On the other hand, lay 
a prize of equal value before those two bright, and sensitive, 
and eager girls, who sit together at another part of the room, 
and the result would be mischievous in the extreme. ‘They 
are already full of ardor and zeal. Interested in their studies, 
excitable in their temperament, eager for the good opinion 
of their teacher, and of their parents,—the hope of your 
incidental praise is as great a stimulus as they can bear. 
Offer them a prize, and you excite an agitating and intense 
desire to win, which suffuses their cheeks with excitement, 
and engrosses their whole souls. It changes them from 
friends to irritated rivals, and in the result, fills the soul of 
the winner with feeling of vain glorious triumph, and sends 
away the loser to a solitary corner, with tears of grief, vexa- 
tion, and anger. So important is it to understand the nature 
of the disease, and the constitutional conditions of the 
patient before applying the remedy. 

The intelligent and observing teacher will be struck with 
observing how different the effects of ridicule, used as a cor- 
rective for faults, are upon different individuals. It is like 
opium, which, in some constitutions acts kindly, in others it 
only produces irritation and injury. We all see this among 
our friends. One will bear jesting with. and another will 
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not ; and we soon learn to govern ourselves accordingly. It 
is very important to study the idiosyncrasies of children in 
this respect, and use ridicule only where we see it accom- 
plishes its purpose without corroding the soul. It ought to 
be used very cautiously and sparingly in all cases. 

There is the same diversity in respect to the effects of 
praise and rewards on the one hand, and reproof and pun- 
ishment upon the other. A teacher will sometimes try a 
long time in vain to get a scholar up to his duty by rebukes 
and punishment, and he only grows more reckless and more 
hardened. At length, in some moment of despair, he con- 
cludes to try a different system. He tries to find something 
or other to praise,—and watching his pupil’s conduct with a 
view to the little that is right, instead of to the great deal 
that is wrong, he tries the effect of leading him on by en- 
couragement and approbation. The effect in some cases is 
astonishing. Again, on the other hand, there seem to be 
some, who, after all the attemps you could make to /ead 
them, utterly failed, would go very well, as soon as you 
begin in earnest to drive. Perhaps these effects are due in 
part to the novelty of the regimen they come under by the 
change, or in other words, it is the change which gives 
the new motive its power. And yet we cannot but be con- 
vinced that there is a vast diversity among different minds 
in regard to their susceptibility of influence from censure, 
and from praise. 

But I must close. It is only the general ontlines of the 
subject which can be touched in a single lecture. A scien- 
tific exhibition of some of the leading forms which the moral 
and intellectual constitution of children assumes, under ex- 
isting circumstances at the present day, would be of great 
interest, and of great practical value to the teacher, as a 
guide in his efforts for the modification of character. But 
such an exhibition cannot yet be given. The necessary 
investigations, with this point in view, have probably not 
been made. So that each teacher must explore her own 
field, unaided, excepting by her own sagacity and good 
sense. 

We must not however exaggerate the importance of at- 
tending to these diversities. A parent may manage each child 
as an individual, but a teacher, with from thirty to fifty 
pupils, cannot. A school must beasystem. General laws and 
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general measures, based on averages, must prevail to a great 
extent. And this is not an evil resulting from the large num- 
ber of pupils which most teachers have it—is good resulting 
from that cause. If it were practicable to educate all chil- 
dren as princes are educated, each by himself, it would not 
be well. They would turn out, probably, much such 
scholars as princes and princesses commonly are. The man 
is to spend his life as a part of the great system of the social 
community, and it is important that he should be accustomed 
to the workings of system in his early years. He should be- 
come used to general arrangements, planned for the general "i 
good, and which furnish frequent occasions upon which his 
own particular convenience must give way. In urging, 
therefore, the importance of studying the diversities of char- 
acter, and adapting one’s self to them, we must by no means 
imagine that the bonds of classification and system by which 
a school becomes one, are to be dissolved, and each pupil to 
be put under his own particular regimen. ‘The teacher 
whose views incline her to this, only brings herself into end- 7 
less mazes of perplexity. a 

Still a knowledge of these diversities will influence the , 
administration of the school, and that in two ways,—in the 
formation of the general arrangements themselves, and also 
in the individual and personal intercourse which must exist, 
toa great degree, between the teacher and the several pupils, 5 
however complete the system may be. Z 





Arr. 1V.—MEMOIR OF BARON SILVESTRE DE SACY.* 


{Abridged for the Annals, from the Asiatic Journal for Oct. and Nov. 1838. } FE 


Antoine Isaac Sttvestre pe Sacy was.born at Paris, 
2lst September, 1758. His father, Jacques Abraham Sil- 
vestre, exercised the honourable profession of a notary. M. 
de Sacy had two brothers; in conformity with a practice 
common among the citizens of the capital, the elder retained 


“Notice Historique et Litéraire, sur M. le Baron Silvestre de Sacy, lue 
a la Seance Generale de la Societe Asiatique, le 25 Juin, 1838, par M. Rei- 
naud, Membre de |'Institut, "Eleve de M. de Sacy, et son Successeur dans 
la chaire d’ Arabe, al’ Ecole Special des, LL. Oo. 
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the name of Silvestre ; M. de Sacy, who was the second, 
received that of Silvestre de Sacy, while the third was named 
Silvestre de Chanteloup. 

At the early age of seven, M. de Sacy had the misfortune 
to lose his father. His mother, a sensible and most affectionate 
woman, supplied to the utmost of her power this irreparable 
loss. M. de Sacy, after learning to read and write, was in- 
itiated into classical studies, which, from the delicate state of 
his health, were directed by a tutor under the maternal roof. 
His progress in these studies was very rapid, as appears from 
the perfect knowledge he acquired both of Latin and Greek 
literature ; a knowledge, indeed, which would have sufficed 
to establish the reputation of a man who had not higher 
claims to celebrity. 

From twelve years of age, M. de Sacy was in the habit, 
during his hours of recreation, of walking with his tutor in 
the garden of the Abbey of St Germain des-Pres. The Ab- 
bey was at that time occupied by the Benedictines of the 
congregation of St Maur, who devoted themselves especially 
to the cultivation of letters, and whose name recalls so many 
noble monuments in honor of religion and science. One of 
its inmates was Dom Berthereau, who was then engaged in 
preparing a collection of such Arabian historians as have 
written on the Crusades. M. de Sacy was already remark- 
able for that character of prudence and decision for which 
he has since been distinguished. Dom Berthereau conceived 
a kindness for him, and inspired him with a taste for oriental 
languages. 

M. de Sacy having finished his classical studies, immediate- 
ly entered upon that career, in which he was destined to 
enjoy so much renown. He began with the study of the 
Hebrew, in order to attain a more intimate knowledge of the 
Sacred Scriptures. His mother was a woman of great piety, 
and had educated her children in the principles of genuine 
religion. From Hebrew, M. de Sacy proceeded to Syriac, 
Chaldee, Samaritan, and thence to Arabic and Ethiopic. 
These six languages are of the same stock, and as the na- 
tions that spoke them are descendants of Shem, the son of 
Noah, they have received the general designation of Semitic. 
When one or twoare acquired, there is less difficulty in mas- 
tering the rest. In Hebrew and Arabic, M. de Sacy took 
lessons of a very learned Jew, who happened to be then at 
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Paris. To increase his familiarity with Hebrew, he is said 
to have been in the practice of reading in the Hebrew origi- 
nal the prayers of the Church which are borrowed from the 
Old Testament. 

To studies so difficult, M. de Sacy joined that of the Ital- 
ian, Spanish, English and German languages. ‘Time, which 
is so fugitive with the generality of men, was lengthened to 
him by the way of life he led. His mother, continuing a 
widow, and centering all her affections in her children, ac- 
customed them not to quit her roof. M. de Sacy, by way 
of creating to himself a kind of social recreation, is said to 
have taught a canary to pronounce some Italian words. 

Unfortunately he was not satisfied with devoting the day 
to study ; his books were not laid aside during the night. 
This excessive ardor was well nigh being attended with the 
most fatal consequences. His health, which had never been 
robust, gave way; his stomach became deranged, and his 
sight was weakened. It became necessary to impose re- 
straints upon himself, and thenceforth he gave up nocturnal 
studies ; but he continued ever after to feel the effects of this 
shock. 

It was impossible, however, that a man with such endow- 
ments as M. de Sacy’s should long continue unknown to the 
learned world. At this period the originals of the Sacred 
Scriptures were submitted to a critical examination. He- 
brew manuscripts were collated with one another; the He- 
brew text was compared with the Greek of the Septuagint ; 
and it was an object of inquiry whether such or such a ver- 
sion, whether Syriac or Chaldee had been made from the 
Greek or the Hebrew. Several periodical publications were 
devoted to these researches. As soon as an orientalist had 
discovered an important manuscript, he sent a notice of the 
volume to one of these publications, which immediately an- 
nounced the fact to the learned world. ‘The chief of these 
publications was the Repertorium, published at Leipsic, and 
conducted by the celebrated Eichhorn.* A German orien- 
talist, visiting Paris, had observed in a Syriac MS. in the 
Bibliotheque Royale, a Syriac version of the fourth book of 
Kings ; the translation appeared to have been made from the 


*The complete title is Repertorium fur Biblische und Morgenlandische 
Litteratur. 
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Greek version of the Septuagint by Origen. It became an 
object of importance to fix the character of this translation, 
not only on account of the various readings it might furnish, 
but as a means of ascertaining whether the Greek text of the 
edition of Origen now current, was exactly the same as that 
which existed when the Syriac version was made. Such an 
examination could be made only by a man thoroughly versed 
in oriental studies ; M. de Sacy, then in his tweatythird year, 
(1780) undertook the task. He committed to writing some 
notes on the subject, which he forwarded to Eichhorn, and 
these furnished the latter with materials for a notice of the 
manuscript.* 

In 1783, M. de Sacy turned his attention to the Hebrew 
text of two letters, which had been addressed by the Samar- 
itans, near the end of the sixteenth century, to Joseph Sca- 
liger. The Samaritans are the remnants of the twelve tribes 
of Israel, who, after the death of Solomon, separated from 
the tribe of Judah, and formed a distinct state. They then 
formed several communities at Naplouse and elsewhere, and 
retaining the creed and precepts of Moses, as exhibited in 
the Pentateuch, but rejecting all the books posterior to the 
time of Moses. ‘Their rites and observances differ in sev- 
eral points from those of the Jews. Scaliger, at a period 
when the controversy between Catholics and Protestants was 
at its height, and when both parties sought among the dif- 
ferent communities, Jewish as well as Christian, a confirma- 
tion of their respective creeds, conceived the idea of writing 
to the Samaritans of Naplouse, and those of Egypt, for a 
correct account of their religious rites, and for a copy of their 
sacred books. ‘The Samaritans wrote in reply ; but the an- 
swer did not arrive till after the death of Scaliger. M. de 
Sacy made a copy of the Hebrew text, which he accompan- 
ied with a Latin version and notes; and the whole was pub- 
lished by Eichhorn.t+ 

Independently of his biblical studies, which he continued 
through the whole of his life, M. de Sacy had begun to con- 
sider the East in all its aspects, profane as well as sacred, in 
its geography, history, and various creeds. His acquaint- 
ance with Arabic was of material service to him in these re- 


* Vol. vii. of the Repertorium, p. 225, seq. 
+ See the collection entitled .¢ntiquitates Ecclesiae Orientalis. 
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searches. He soon added to his knowledge of Arabic, that 
of Turkish and Persian; two languages, which being for- 
eign to the genius of the Semitic tongues, required new in- 
vestigations on his part. M. de Sacy never carried the study 
of Turkish to any great extent; but to Arabic and Persian 
he did not intermit his application during the remainder of 
his life, and his knowledge of these two languages became 
in time unexampled in Europe. At the period when he com- 
menced the study, the facilities which are now tobe found 
—facilities which are, in a great measure, his own making— 
did not exist. Reiske who had studied the Arabic language 
most deeply, had died several years previously without hav- 
ing been able to publish the work which did him the great- 
est honor. The Schultenses, father and son, who, for half a 
century, had shed such lustre on the University of Leyden, 
were also dead, and their successors were not in a condition 
to complete what they had begun. With regard to Persian, 
students were unprovided with correct texts to any consid- 
erable extent. Sir William Jones in England, and Baron Re- 
wicsky in Germany, although they cultivated Persian litera- 
ture, had not undertaken to supply this desideratum. M. 
de Sacy had recourse to persons who had resided !ong in 
the Levant. 

But M. de Sacy was not entirely absorbed in literary pur- 
suits. Even at this period as well as subsequently, he com- 
bined a capacity for public business with the cultivation of 
letters. In 1781, he was appointed to the office of coun- 
sellor to the mint. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





Arr. V.—CHANNING ON SELF-CULTURE. 


Serr-Cucture. An address introductory to the Franklin Lectures 
delivered at Boston, September, 1838. By William E. Channing. 
Boston: Dutton and Wentworth, Printers. pp. 81. 


Dr Cuannine has attained an enviable distinction in the 
literary world. As a writer of moral and philosophical es- 
says, we may safely say he has no living equal. As a pro- 
claimer of eloquent and quickening thoughts, we know not 
the writer in this department in the whole range of English 
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literature, who can be justly deemed his superior. We speak 
of Dr Channing as an essayist, not to depreciate his powers 
in other respects, but because his finest efforts have been 
made in this style, and posterity will forget him as a theolo- 
gian, while he shall continue to be admired as an elegant 
and eloquent writer. 

All his writings are characterised by eminent purity and 
choiceness of language, and by a nervous simplicity of dic- 
tion, which yet is easy, flowing, and free from affectation. 
Sometimes they have a certain air of nice elaboration—the 
art not wholly concealed—but oftener while we read, we 
forget the style, or rather are persuaded by it to remember 
only that We are in communion with a mind of rare p »wers, 
freely disclosing to us the truth it has attained, and uttering 
to us without hindrance or suppression, its noble thoughts 
and aspirations. The individuality charms us. It is not the 
mind only that we see, but the whole man. We could for- 
give gross neglect of rhetoric, of which Dr Channing is nev- 
er guilty, to the writer who can so contro] us. 

The philosophical character of Dr Channing’s writings has 
been both censured, and commended, we think with little 
discrimination. We have not now room to examine this 
topic. We can only say, that, if to be the originator of a 
system, is the mark of a philosopher, that is not his merit, 
as we believe it is not his claim. If to have made discov- 
eries, strictly so called, of facts, or principles, or relations, 
is necessary to complete the title, we shall hardly be dispos- 
ed to give him that rank. But if to find realities in what 
are to most men mere words,-—to have penetrated to the heart 
of things, while the most grasp only at the shadow and are 
content with the form,—if in morals to discern between the 
precious and the vile, by meditation and inward experience 
to apprehend the nature and to appreciate the worth 
of the great familiar principles of duty, and of moral 
action, which like the air and light we well know, but think 
not of,—if to have found life in virtue and being in truth— 
if to look through the material elements which enshroud our 
daily life, and to find its spiritual uses and relations, and to 
have seized upon the great purposes of our being, vainly it 
may be and imperfectly, yet with manly earnestness,—if any 
or all of these make the philosopher, Dr Channing merits no 
low rank in that illustrious society. 
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We more highly respect the humble individual whose life 

has been devoted to increasing the happiness and strengthen- 
ing the virtues of his narrow circle of acquaintances, than 
him who brings report of newly discovered islands. And in 
like manner, we judge that he who has wrought out a new 
problem, or ascertained a new species, lias rendered a less 
excellent service to humanity, than he has done who has 
tasked himself to persuade men, and who has taught with 
the eloquence of deep conviction, the supremacy of duty over 
pleasure, of conscience over worldly interest and fear, of 
virtue and the moral life over wealth and fame and learn- 
ing. : 
We shall again and again recur to the subject of self-cul- 
ture, and endeavor to set forth its end, and principles and 
method, and may hereafter more fully review the positions 
taken by Dr Channing in this lecture. At present we can 
only say that we are glad to find him bringing his contribu- 
tions to this noble science, and though we may not assent to 
all his statements, and may find occasion to suggest material 
deficiences and omissions, we shall delight to labor in the 
same field, with the same love of truth and kindliness of 
spirit. 

After some preliminary remarks, which in some quarters 
will be thought to savor of radicalism, but which fairly in- 
terpreted contain no more than the principles universally rec- 
ognised among us, the lecturer proceeds, I, to unfold the 
idea of self-culture, which is considered in its several rela- 
tions, as moral, religious, social, intellectual, and practical ; 
and more fully considers it in two branches, the perception 
of beauty, and the power of utterance. II. He discusses 
the means of self-culture ; to choose it as an end, to control 
the animal appetites, to seek intercourse with superior minds, 
to free ourselves from the power of human opinion and ex- 
ample, and the occasions furnished by every man’s occupa- 
tion and by our peculiar institutions. ‘I'he recommendations 
of general measures for the support of education, as by ap- 
propriating the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, and 
some answers to objections to the practicableness of univer- 
sal culture conclude the lecture. We should ‘be glad to 
quote many of the beautiful and exhilarating passages with 
which the lecture abounds. In our present number we have 
room for only two. 
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** One thing above all is needful, and that is, the Disinterestedness 
which is the very soul of virtue. To gain truth, which is the great 
object of the understanding, I must seek it disinterestedly. Here 
is the first and grand condition of intellectual progress. I must 
choose to receive the truth, no matter how it bears on myself. I 
must follow it, no matter where it leads, what interests it opposes, 
to what persecution or Joss it lays me open, from what party it sev- 
ers me, or to what party it allies. Without this fairness of mind, 
which is only another phrase for disinterested love of truth, great 
native powers of understanding are perverted and lead astray; 
genius runs wild; ‘the light within us becomes darkness.” The 
subtlest reasoners, for want of this, cheat themselves as well as 
others, and become entangled in the web of their own sophistry. It 
is a fact well known in the history of science and philosophy, that 
men gifted by nature with singular intelligence, have broached the 
grossest errors, and even sought to undermine the grand primitive 
truths on which human virtue, dignity and hope depend. And on 
the other hand, I have known instances of men of naturally mod- 
erate powers of mind, who by a disinterested love of truth and 
their fellow creatures, have gradually risen to no small force and en- 
largementof thought. Some of the most useful teachers in the pul- 
pit and in schools, have owed their power of enlightening others, 
not so much to any natural superiority, as to the simplicity, impar- 
tiality and disinterestedness of their minds, to their readiness to live 
and die for the truth. A man, who rises above himself, looks from 
: an eminence on nature and providence, on society and life. Thought 
“ expands as by a natural elasticity, when the pressure of selfishness 
is removed. The moral and religious principles of the soul, gener- 
ously cultivated, fertilize the fore iy Duty, faithfully performed, 
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Ma opens the mind to Truth, both being of one family, alike immutable, 
e universal ard everlasting.” p. 19-20. 

Fy “Tt is chiefly through books that we enjoy intercourse with superior 
ra minds, and these invaluable means of communication are in the 


reach of all. In the best books, great men talk to us, give us their 
most precious thoughts, and pour their souls into ours. God be 
thanked for books. They are the voices of the distant and the dead, 
and make us heirs of the spiritual lifé of past ages. Books are the 
true levellers. They give to all, who will faithfully use them, the 
society, the spiritual presence of the best and greatest of our race. 
No matter how poor I am. No matter though the prosperous of 
8 my own time will not enter my obscure dwelling. If the Sacred 

riters will enter and take up their abode under my roof, if Milton 
will cross my threshold to sing to me of Paradise, and Shakspeare 
to open to me the worlds of imagination and the working of the 
human heart, and Franklin to enrich me with his practical wisdom, 
I shall not pine for want of intellectual companionship, and I may 
become a cultivated man though excluded from what is called the 
best society in the place where I live.” p. 40. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Harvarp University. 


The number of students in the University, is $96; in the Divinity 
School 19; in the Law School 78; in the Medical College, 82; 
Undergraduates, 217; Seniors, 78; Juniors, 44; Sophomores, 54; 
Freshmen, 55; Resident Graduates, 2; and University student, 1. 

The following regulations have been adopted by the Corporation 
and sanctioned by the Board of Overseers. 

1. In Relation to the Mathematical Department. 

1. Every Student, who has completed, during the Freshman year, 
the studies of Geometry, Algebra, Plane Trigonometry, with its ap- 
plication to Heights and Distances, to Navigation, and to Surveying 
and that of Spherical Trigonometry,— and who has passed a satis- 
factory Examination in each to the acceptance of the Mathematical 
Department and a Committee of the Overseers,— may discontinue 
the study of Mathematics at the end of the Freshman year, at the 
written request of his parent or guardian, (if under age,) made 
with a full knowledge of his standing as a scholar, of the future 
studies in the department, and of those to be substituted for them. 

2. Those students who continue in the study of Mathematics 
after the commencement of the Sophomore year, may choose either 
of the following courses. 

The first Course, designed for those, who wish to become better 
acquainted with Practical Mathematics, will include Mensuration, 
Dialling, the Construction of Charts, the general principles of Civil 
Engineering, Nautical Astronomy, the Use of the Globes, of In- 
struments of Surveying, and of the Quadrant. 

The second Course, designed for those, who wish to become qual- 
ified to instruct in high schools or academies, will include Conic 
Sections, Fluxions, the Mathematical Theory of Mechanics, and a 
most careful review of Arithmetic, Geometry, and Algebra. 

The third Course is designed for those, who wish to become ac- 
complished Mathematicians, and to qualify themselves to instruct in 
all the higher branches of Mathematics taught in colleges and the 
highest seminaries of learning. 
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Those who choose either the first or the second of these courses, 
will finish the study of Mathematics at the end of the Sophomore 
year. 

Those who choose the third course, will be required to continue 
in the study during the remainder of their College life. 

8. Those Students, who discontinue the study of Mathematics, 
shall choose as a substitute one or more of the following branches; 
Natural History, Civil History, Chemistry, a course in Geography 
and the use of the Globes, or studies in Greek or Latin additional 
to the prescribed course. The times and order of these studies will 
depend on the convenience of the instructers, and the decision of 
the Faculty.* The number of the recitations or lectures in them, 
during the Sophomore year, is to be at least equal to the number of 
those prescribed in the Mathematical branch. 

4. Sophomores, who choose to continue the study of Mathematics, 
and also members of the Junior and Senior Classes, may pursue 
any of the above mentioned studies as a voluntary exercise. In such 
cases, they are to attend with members of the Sophomore Class, and 
to be subject to like rules and regulations. But no Student shall 
take more than one such voluntary study without a special vote of 
the Faculty. 

Those Students, who have not, at the commencement of the So- 
phomore year, completed the Mathematical studies required in the 
Freshman year, will be allowed the same choice with the others as 
to their regular studies. But, in addition to their regular studies, 
and in place of a voluntary study, which they will not in this case 
be allowed, they shall, unless excused by a special vote of the Fac- 
ulty, continue their Mathematical studies until they have completed 
those required in the Freshman year. 

II. In relation to the Greek and Latin Departmen. ;. 

1. The studies of Greek and Latin will be pur-ued during the 
Sophomore and Junior years in the following nfuer: Regular por- 
tions of text-books will be assigned for private study; at the hour 
prescribed for recitation, the whole Class will appear, and the time 
heretofore occupied in examining the Student as to his knowledge 
of the lesson, will be partly occupied in such examination, and part- 
ly in lectures or oral instruction, given by the Professor, on the 


*In the early part of the coming Academical year, it 1! not be possible to 


provide instruction in Natural History, Civil History, and Chemistry. Until the 
arrangements are completed therefore, students may be compelled to continue for 
a short time in the Mathematical Department, or to accept one of the three last 
mentioned substitutes. 
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book or author then studied by the Class, and referring particularly 
to such portions of the book, as have previously been assigned. 

These familiar lectures will embrace the following particulars: 

(1.) A general account of the branch of literature, to which the 
book belongs. 

(2.) A sketch of the author’s life, and a general account of his 
works. 

(3.) An analysis of the particular work under consideration. 

(4.) Interpretations and explanations, historical, grammatical, 
critical, and mythological. 

These recitations or lectures may be extended, at the discretion of 
the instructer, toan hour and a half; and he will call upon as many 
of the Class, as the time not occupied in lecturing may permit, to 
interpret passages of considerable length, in order to prove the fidel- 
ity of each Student’s previous study, and his acquaintance with the 
portion assigned as the subject of that day’s recitation or lecture, 
The instructer will estimate, by a scale established by the Faculty, 
the value of such recitations, and make weekly reports thereof to 
the President, to be used in determining the relative rank or merit 
of each Student. 

2. An examination of each Student will be made on each text- 
book, at such times as may be found convenient, but not less fre- 
quently than once every term; to be conducted by the department, 
in presence of the Committee of the Overseers and such gentlemen 
as may be invited to attend. These examinations will be conducted 
orally and in writing, and will be continued until the attainments of 
every Student are fully ascertained. Estimates will he made of the 
value of the examination by some scale to be established by the 
Faculty; and these will be delivered to the President, to be used in 
determining the relative rank or merit of each Student. 

$. Every Student shall be required to write one exercise every 
fortnight in each department, to be corrected by the instructers; 
their value to be estimated by a scale prescribed, and to be used in 
determining relative rank’ or merit. 

4. The Professors, in addition to the exercises prescribed above 
will deliver respectively a course of general Jectures on the history 
and criticism of Greek and Latin literature. 

5. An extended course will be given, to continue through the 
Senior year, designed for those, who wish to become accomplished 
classical scholars, or to qualify themselves thoroughly to instruct in 
classical schools and colleges. 
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III. In relation to Examinations and Certificates of Scholarship. 

1. Every student, who has passed a satisfactory examination in 
all the text-books of any department, attended the recitations and 
lectures, and performed all che exercises to the satisfaction of the 
instructers, shall on taking his degree, be entitled to receive, in ad- 
dition to the usual Diploma, a certificate, signed by the President and 
the Professor of such department, stating the fact. 

2. Students desiring to prosecute their studies, in any department, 
beyond the usual collegiate course, may do so, on the principles es- 
tablished by the department. In such case they wil! be subjected to 
the usual examination, and those, who have satisfactorily studied 
such advanced course, Shall be entitled to a specification of this ad- 
ditional study in the above mentioned certificate. 

8. Those, who have faithfully pursued the course designed to 
qualify students to instruct in any department, will be entitled to a 
like certificate, and a special recommendation for the office of in- 
structer. 

IV. In relation to Commencement, Terms, and Vacations. 

1. Commencement wilil be hereafter on the fourth Wednesday in 
August. 

2. The first term will commence on the Friday next succeeding 
Commencement, and continue twenty weeks, 

$. The first vacation will commence at the end of the first term, 
and continue six weeks. 

4. The second term will commence at the end of the first vaca- 
tion, and continue twenty weeks. 

5. The second vacation will commence at the end of the second 
term, and continue until the Friday after Commencement. 


Yate Coiiece. 


This venerable University is still distinguished by its overflowing 
abundance of students. In the Theological school are 74; in the 
Law school, 32; in the Medical college, 46; of the Undergraduates, 
411; Seniors, 95; Juniors, 102; Sophomores, 106; Freshmen, 108; 
Total 559. This furnishes the best evidence of ample means of ed- 
ucation, and thorough instruction. We can not but admire the 
steadiness with which this college treads in the old paths of instruc- 
tion and has resisted the influence of the wild and unsound theories 
that have inundated thecountry. To this steadiness of purpose and 
adherence to the carefully ascertained results of long experience, it 
has owed its success, which, we trust, it will long continue to merit 
and receive. 
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Darrmouts COLLEGE. 


The academical department of this College is conducted by Rev. 
N. Lord, D. D. President, seven Professors, and three Tutors. The 
number of Undergraduates is, in the Senior class, 61; Junior, 56; 
Sophomore, 83; Freshmen, 101; Total, 301. The number of Med- 
ical Professors, is 6; and of students, 78. 

‘There is a public examination of the several classes, annually, in 
all the branches to which they have attended during the year, con- 
tinued not less than ten days, in the presence and under the direction 
of a committee of gentlemen of education, invited by the Faculty 
to attend for that purpose. The committee are expected, at the 
close of the examination, to express their judgment upon the merits 
of every student, and to recommend that he be advanced or degrad- 
ed, as in their opinion he may deserve.” 

‘The Vacations are: from commencement four weeks; from 
about the 25th of November fourteen weeks, for such students as 
are ergaged in teaching schools; for others, seven weeks—and from 
the second Wednesday of May, two weeks.” 

‘‘ This arrangement hasbeen adopted with a view to the accom- 
modation of students whose circumstances render it necessary for 
them to take schools during the winter. They may be absent, fora 
three months school, without interrupting the regular course of study 
while those who do not need such an accommodation, are classed, 
during a short term, for a collateral course. Upon this arrangement 
the regular pursuits of College are not disturbed, nor the minds of 
students distracted and dispirited by the unseasonable absence and 
return of those who engage in teaching. The recitations, lectures 
and other exercises are so appointed, that there is no reduction in 
the usual College course, to any students; while to some there is a 
gain of an additional course of study; and exactness and entireness 
are secured in the action of all the departments of instruction.” 

* In the exercises of the Graduating Class, at Commencement, no 
distinctions are admitted but such as the merits of the respective 
performances may secure!” 


Amuerst Co.Lurece. 


The recently published catalogue of this institution, gives in the 
list of students, $ Resident Graduates; 57 Seniors; 48 Juniors; 47 
Sophomores; 37 Freshmen. Total 192. The College Library con- 
tains about 4000 volumes, and $ Libraries, belonging to the students 
contain each between 2000 and 3000 volumes. A Library and 
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Museum, have been commenced by the Society of Inquiry on Mis- 
sions. We notice as peculiarities in the course of study, only the 
use of “‘ Eschenburg’s Manual,” and a regular Bible Exercise, on 
Thursday afternoons for each of the three lower classes. The Fac- 
ulty consists of the President, 5 Professors, and 4 Tutors, and 2 
Lecturers. Prof. Fowler has recently been transferred from Middle- 
bury to Amherst College. 


Wirtiams Coiueee. 


The catalogue gives, Seniors 37; Juniors 31; Sophomores 38; 
Freshmen 29; Total 185. The Faculty consists of the President 
six Professors, and one Tutor. There are few Colleges in the coun- 
try where a more thorough and finished education is given than at 
Williams. The officers are men thoroughly trained to their pro- 
fession, and—we know it, of most of them, and believe it of all— 
of uncommon powers of mind, and of accurate, and thorough 
scholarship, and possess the excellencies of a complete corps of in- 
struction in a very rare combination and balance. The departments 
of Natural Philosophy and Mathematics, commonly united, have 
been separated, and the very able Professor of Natural Philosophy 
accompanies his lectures with celestial observations and the practical 
use of instruments, The observatory which he has reared, and the 
extensive collection of astronomical and other philosophical instru- 
ments he has made, furnish facilities for the successful conduct of 
the studies of his department, which are seldom, if any wher®s in 
our country, to be met with. The President, Dr Hopkins, is 
well known as an eloquent writer, and has few rivals in teaching 
intellectual and moral science. 


Tue University or VERMONT 


Contains 102 Students, $4 pursuing the studies of the first year; 
25 ,of the second; 20, of the third; and 28, of the fourth. The course of 
study and methed of instruction here, are in some respects worthy 
of notice. Classes are formed in the University according to the 
several topics or authors, which arise in the course of instruction. 
Any student may, at the same time, subject to the advice and con- 
trol of the Faculty, pursue the studying of one, two, or more de- 
partments in any of the classes thus arranged. Bvt in no case is a 
student allowed to join an advanced class in any department, with- 
out exhibiting a satisfactory acquaintance with all the previous 
studies in that department. The classes are divided whenever it is 
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necessary, into sections according to the relative attainments and 
progress of the members. The students are examined, at the close 
of each study, by the faculty, and also annually by the faculty, and 
a committee, during the three weeks preceding commencement, in 
all the studies pursued under the direction of the faculty. The ex- 
aminations are intended to be exact and thorough, and in each case 
the attainments of every student are noted and recorded.” The Fac- 
ulty consists of a F'resident, and six Professors, men of great ability 
and possessing we believe, in a peculiar degree the power of inspir- 


ing an ardent and generous love of study and a worthy idea of its 
object. 


ALLEGHANY COLLEGE. 


This College contains 178 Students. Seniors 8; Juniors 11; So- 
phomores, 22; Freshmen 66; and in the preparatory department 66. 
The number properly members of college, is of course 107. The 
Faculty are a President, who is also Professor of Moral Science, 
four Professors, and two Tutors. The requisites for admission to 
the Freshmen class are Arithmetic, English Latin and Greek Gram- 
mar, Historia Sacra, Cesar’s Commentaries, Virgil’s Eneid, and the 


Greek Testament. The College Library contains about 8000 vol- 
umes. 


Posxic Lisraries in Paris. 


By the latest reports which have just been published in France, 
it appears that the Royal Libraries and the other public repositories 
in Paris, contain 1,823,500 volumes of worksin every department 
of literature, 180,000 manuscripts, 100,000 coius and medals, 1,600,- 
000 engravings and prints. The Royal Library alone is said to 
contain 900,000 volumes; $00,000 plans and maps, and a very exten- 
sive collection of rare prints and coins, 


Proeress of Foreign Literature. 
The catalogue of books, published during the late Leipsic fair at 


Michaelmas, consists of nineteen sheets and contains the names of 
$,400 finished works, and of 492 publishers who have issued them. 


Lempriere’s Crassicat Dictionary. 
Enlarged by Professor Anthon of N. Y. has been abridged and re- 
published in England, by E. H. Barker of Thetford. It is announc- 
ed there as “ from the seventh American Edition, by Charles An- 
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thon Esq.” We doubt if Prof. Anthon’s Lempriere has yet reached 
a seventh edition. It is entirely out of print however, and in con- 
siderable demand, and the author cannot do better than to reprint it. 
It is the best edition of the original work, though it needs many re- 


ductions and additions and modifications still, to render it what it 
should be. 


Harrow. 


We learn from the Examiner, that the buildings of the school at 
Harrow, have been recently (about the middle of October) consum- 
ed by fire. The houses occupied by Rev. Dr Wordsworth, the head 
master, and of Mr Colenzo, the mathematical master with whom the 
boys boarded, and which presented a front of 160 feet, were en- 
tirely consumed. Dr Wordsworth who has gained an enviable rep- 
utation by his recent work, entitled, “ Attica and Athens,” lost his 
whole library except a single manuscript. It is expected that the 
governors of the school, among whom are many wealthy and influ- 
ential noblemen, will make up the loss, for the sake of the school 
at which they were educated. Some of our readers will remember 
Harrow as the place where Byron “ abhorred 

The drilled dull lesson, forced down word, by word.” 

Yet he even retained an affectionate reverence for it. The mas- 
ters of the school have been for many years, favorably distinguished 
for their classical attainments and their skill as teachers. Of the 
eminent scholars who received their early education there, it may 
be enough to indicate its character, if we select from a long cata- 
logue, the contemporary names of Bennet, Parr, and Sir Wm. Jones. 


Victor Cousin is printing the last volume of his translation of 
Plato, 


Justice To aLt Men, 


In the remarks in the number of this work for October last, in ref- 
erence to the efforts of Pres. M’Guffy, in behalf of schools at the 
West, not a thought was entertained of implicating Mr Lewis the 
Superintendent of the Ohio Common schools. We have too much 
respect for him to believe, for one moment, that he could be aiding 
or abetting in any such scheme. Facts since disclosed lead us to be 
somewhat doubtful whether Mr M’ Guffy has, in this respect, been 
blame worthy; though we cannot but regret that he should suffer 
himself in any instance or shape, to become an instrument in the 
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hands of unprincipled booksellers for accomplishing selfish or un- 
worthy objects. W. A. A. 


To ovr READERS. 


The present number of the Annals is in several respects an in- 
adequate specitnen of what we intend it shall be. The lateness of 
the hour in which it came into the hands of the present editor, is 
perhaps a sufficient explanation. The concurrence of those inter- 
ested in Education is very necessary for the accomplishment of some 
of our designs. The wish, for instance, to make a complete Col- 
lege Record, embracing all the Colleges in the United States. If 
the officers of those Institutions, will forward to us their catalogue:, 
we can easily spread widely information which the public will value, 
and the general diffusion of which may be useful to them. We 
should be glad to do the same for Academies and High Schools, as 
far as our limits will permit. We wish also to notice all books, ad- 
dresses, lectures, &c. relating to Education, and especially those de- 
signed for use in schools and colleges. The authors and publishers 
of such works will confer a favor, by sending them to us, and 
we will as far as possible give them a suitable notice. These are 
but examples of the co-operation we need. We invite also those 
who have thoughts on education which they wish to give tothe pub- 
lic, to communicate them for insertion in the Annals, and particular- 
ly Teachers to present to their fellow laborers, the results of their 
experience, either in the form of dissertations, or in plans which 
have been found to werk well in the school room. 

Our next number will contain some notices of books already re- 
ceived, and matters of intelligence which we have been compelled 
to omit now for want of room. For the next and some succeeding 
numbers we have in preparation a series of articles on the English 
Universities, and of important discussions on topics connected with 
self-culture. 
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